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may we QUOTE 


The political dirt - diggers 
are at it hard and heavy. As 
usual in a Presidential cam- 
paign, the “outs” are more 
voluble and articulate. ADLAI 
STEVENSON, in a Labor Day speech, 
charged that Republicans are blind 
to human values, emphazied “ugly 
patches of poverty and insecurity 
that affect almost one-fifth of all 
American families.” White House 
Press Sec’y Jas C Hacerty charged 
that Stevenson “welcomes unem- 
ployment” as an issue and seeks to 
make political capital out of “iso- 
lated instances of misery among 
the American people.” WaLTeR P 
ReEvuTHER, labor leader, charged that 
“Never before has there been such 
a single-interest gov’t. The inter- 
est of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is only big business as versus 
the interests of all the people.” 
Harry S Truman reiterated his Chi- 
cago charge that the Eisenhower 
administration is “a bunch of legal 
racketeers.” “They have thrown 
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Week of September 9, 1956 


away the assets of 

the U S Gov’t and 

are working on a tax 

program that helps 

the big man and dis- 

regards the little fel- 
low.” 

[1] Perhaps with all the political 
pros and cons, it isn’t surprising 
that Dr Hornet. Hart, prof of So- 
ciology, Duke Univ, should discover, 
via his “Mood Meter” that most of 
us are depressed a good part of the 
time. But there are happy excep- 
tions. Says Dr Hart: “I find about 
10% of the people have a more or 
less chronically cheerful attitude 
toward life.” . . . [2] Sam’, GoLp- 
WYN, motion picture producer: “A 
wide screen just makes a bad film 
twice as bad.” .. . [3] Ezio Prnza, 
64-yr-old singing star, after suffer- 
ing minor stroke in Italy: “My age 
never bothers me. Romance knows 
no age.” 








There are some considerations 
that may be expected eventually to 
incline Pres Gamal Abdel Nasser 
toward something approaching the 
Western point of view in the Suez 
controversy. 

We have suggested one obstacle 
in Nasser’s ambition to bask as Na- 
bob on the Nile: the realistic fact 
that the Suez Canal cannot be op- 
erated without the experienced 
management and trained person- 
nel presently commanded by the 
French entrepreneurs. The Egypt- 
ian junta might profitably ponder 
the experience of one Mohammed 
Mossadegh, a near neighbor who al- 
so had ambitions. As premier of 
Iran he seized British oil properties, 
some yrs back; learned to his sor- 
row the distinction between oil in 
the ground and money in the bank. 
Unable to operate the wells effec- 
tively, or vend the product in world 
mkts, Dr Mossadegh lost his job; 
landed in jail. Today Britain is 
back in the oil business in Iran. 

Perhaps an equally impelling con- 
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sideration—one that should not es- 
cape a mind as alert as that of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser—is the event- 
ual and inevitable obsolescence of 
surface shipping. This subduction 
of the floating vessel is as yet not 
reflected in shipping statistics; a 
maritime-minded world clings ten- 
aciously to its traditions—and its 
tubs. But the surface ship, as a 
prime mover of world commodities, 
is sailing slowly, inescapably toward 
oblivion. An obstinate and oblivious 
Egypt could well speed the journey. 
Temporarily, to be sure, the Suez 
short-cut can be by-passed. But in 
the long view there are other obvi- 
ous and more economical alterna- 
tives. As Pres Nasser must well 
know, oil can be pumped thru pipe- 
lines—lines that might terminate 
at friendly and receptive Turkish 
ports. Other commodities of the 
Middle East can, and eventually 
will, move by huge new-type freight- 
ers, flying thru air with the great- 
est of ease. Conceivably, the thriv- 
ing Suez Canal can become as ster- 
ile as the dry ditches that today 
parallel the tracks of our Erie Rail- 
road. The Egyptian Revolutionary 
Council can, if it so elects, 

up-date that time by 
alf-a-century. 
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AGRICULTURE—1 

Perhaps some day we will find 
one organization which will meet 
all the requirements of all farmers, 
but I predict that this will not come 
about until five yrs after everybody 
joins one church—A L McWIrL- 
L1aMs, Hoard’s Dairyman. 


ANGER—2 

No one has yet weathered the 
storm by storming at the weather. 
—Puit Mann, York Trade Compos- 
itor, hm, York Composition’ Co. 


AUTOMATION—3 

Some of the fantastic claims cur- 
rently made for automation bring 
to mind the case of the test pilot 
who visited a large plant to see the 
latest concepts in automatic con- 
trols. “Young man,” said one of the 
design engineers, “your days are 
numbered. We’ve got a new control 
coming along that will run your 
plane from the ground. You'd bet- 
ter hunt yourself a nice soft job 
elsewhere.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” re- 
plied the pilot. “Have you come up 
with a control mechanism that 
weighs less than 150 lbs; has 5 
senses, 6 degrees of freedom; one 
that is completely self-contained, 
self-powered, and _self-lubricated? 
Not only that, have you come up 
with a control device that is so 
readily and easily produced by in- 
experienced labor?”—Jas R BRIGHT, 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration. 


the weekly digest 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Like a small boy with a knife, a 
man who has a sharp tongue never 
knows when to stop using it—Gow- 
rie (Ia) News. ee 

Sooner or later you young folks 
will discover that the more you 
grow up, the less you blow up.— 
Burton Huts, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


BOOKS—Reading—5 

It is not characteristic of Ameri- 
can exec’s to read books, except 
books on “management” and mys- 
teries. The majority of top exec’s al- 
most never read dramas, great fic- 
tion, the philosophers, or the poets. 
—C Wricut Mus, The Power Elite 
(Oxford Univ Press). 


CHURCH—Attendance—6 

The person who doesn’t go to 
church because so many hypo- 
crites attend, does not hestitate to 
go to other places where there are 
just as many hypocrites——Tit-Bits, 
London. 


COURAGE—Lack—7 

There comes a time when silence 
is not golden—just yellow.—Dr Is- 
RAEL CHODRES, quoted by T Harry 
TxHompson, Sales Mgt. 


Que 
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Carpenter 


Pres Eisenhower gave instructions 
to Vice Pres Richard M Nixon for 
occasions when Nixon is making a 
trip, or putting in an appearance 
here for the President. “Tell them,” 
said the President, “hello from Ike.” 
Mrs Eisenhower spoke up: “Tell 
them hello from Mamie, too!” 

A popular Washington bartender 
tells of asking a customer, who had 
downed several straight bourbons, 
if he were married. “Of course,” 
came the reply. “You don’t think I 
drink this stuff for the taste, do 
you?” 

A sponsor of the Martha Rountree 
tv program, Press Conference, com- 
plains that women reporters who 
participate in the program are “too 
full of acid” and use poor taste. Ex- 
ample: the women refer to the 
President as “Ike,” while male re- 
porters say “Pres Eisenhower.” 

Mrs John Foster Dulles is telling 
of a phone call she rec’d from her 
husband at 11 A M, informing her 
he was to leave for London in 3 hrs. 
He asked her to meet him at the 
airport with his clothes. The mes- 
sage caught her at a downtown 
beauty shop, in the middle of a 
hair shampoo. She dashed home, 
packed the bag, and was at the air- 
port 15 min’s early. 


Que 
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DEFENSE—Expenditures—8 

Total Defense Dep’t spending in 
the missile field during this current 
fiscal yr is expected to reach $1,276,- 
000,000—more than twice the am’t 
spent by both the Air Force (then 
Army Air Corps) and the U S Navy 
for military aircraft and related 
equipment in *41. Research and de- 
velopment in the intricacies of mis- 
sile weanonry, from an almost neg- 
ligible consideration during late 
World War II yrs, has climbed at 
an amazing rate—Maj Gen’l Jas F 
PuILLips, Senior Coordinator, Guid- 
ed Missiles Comm, Aircraft In- 
dustries Ass’n, “Industry Accele- 
rates Missiles Program,” Planes, 
7-’56. 


DEMOCRACY—9 

The moment our democracy ceases 
to respect God it will cease to 
respect your value as an individ- 
ual. The moment it ceases to re- 
spect your value as an individual 
it ceases to be democracy.—THos J 
CURRAN. 


DRINK—Drinking—10 

The drunken driver is as great 
a menace to the dignity of human 
life as is communism.—Judge Lv- 
THER W YOUNGDAHL, former gov of 
Minn. 


EDUCATION—I1 

Many high-school courses have 
been watered down to suit the av- 
erage student and the average high- 
school graduate of today has not 
been trained to use his mind— 
Henry F CHADEAYNE, Treas, Gen’l 
American Life Ins Co, in panel dis- 
cussion, “Are High School Stand- 
ards Too Low?” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 
9-56. 
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Doubleday is publishing (Sep 20) 
simultaneously in cloth and paper 
an English-language translation of 
The Dead Sea Scriptures. The 
translation and introductory notes 
are by Theodor H Gaster, of Co- 
lumbia Univ, onetime chief of the 
Hebraic section of the Library of 
Congress. This isn’t a book about 
the Qumran scrolls (there have 
been a number of those, as you 
know) but a complete and reliable 
translation of the original Hebrew 
texts thus far published. A helpful 
work for all serious students of the 
Scrolls. 


“ ” 


Dr Chas Francis Potter, who has 
been studying the Dead Sea Scrolls 
since their discovery tells via Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly of a youngster who 
attended a church service with her 
parents and listened attentively to 
a discussion of the Dead Scrolls of 
the Qumran caves. Later she asked, 
“But, Mother, what is Jesus going 
to do with the dead squirrels in the 
crumbling caves?” 


When Edwin O’Conner published 
his best-seller, The Last Hurrah 
some mo’s ago, the discerning were 
quick to see in the portrait of 
Frank Skeffington a rather striking 
likeness of Jas Michael Curley, Bos- 
ton’s renowned Irish politician (for- 
mer Mayor of Boston, Gov of Mass 
and 4-time Representative in Con- 
gress). Curley himself accepted the 
portrait—with reservations. Now, at 
the age of 81, he is resolved to have 


GERTRUDE BELL, summing up 
the enduring appeal of T E 


LawrRENCE: “He lit so many 


fires in cold rooms.” 


ees 
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his own last hurrah. Prentice-Hall 
has announced that the Curley au- 
tobiography is scheduled for next 
March—around St Patrick’s Day, if 
the fates favor. 

Commenting on the current surge 
of adolescents engaging themselves 
with markedly adult themes (Fran- 
coise Sagan, Pamela Moore, etc) 
Rob’t Clurman, writing in N Y 
Times, observes: “Not very long ago 
it would have been regarded as 
shocking to find girls in their teens 
reading the kind of books they’re 
now writing.” 

Jos Mitchell presents this short 
introductory note to his book, Mc- 
Sorley’s Wonderful Saloon: “The 
people in a number of the stories 
are of the kind that many writers 
have recently got in the habit of 
referring to as ‘the little people.’ I 
regard this phrase as patronizing 
and repulsive. There are no little 
people in this book. They are as big 
as you are, whoever you are.” 


Quit 
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EDUCATION—12 

Nowadays many people spend more 
than a third of their normal lives 
in being formally educated, and 
this fraction can be expected to in- 
crease to half or more as science 
brings more leisure and as we learn 
how not to deaden the natural curi- 
osity with which everyone is born.— 
Geo R Harrison, “How the Brain 
Works,” Atlantic, 9-’56. 


GOOD—Evil—13 

If there is one thing that man- 
kind should have learned from the 
agonies of the last four decades it 
is that it’s never safe to do evil 
that good may come of it. The good 
gets lost and the evil goes on. -- 
Joun Dos Passos, The Theme is 
Freedom (Dodd, Mead). 


HAPPINESS—14 

The search for happiness is one 
of the chief sources of unhappiness. 
—Ala Baptist. 


HEALTH—15 

To keep the people of the U S 
healthy today, it takes: Some 210,- 
000 doctors; nearly 7,000 hospitals, 
with 1% million beds, admitting 20 
million patients a yr; about 400,000 
nurses; 86,000 dentists; 95,000 phar- 
macists—plus 300,000 assorted tech- 
nicians, dieticians, oculists, medical 
social workers and others. 

It costs, for medical care, an av- 
erage of about 5% of the family in- 
come. The lower the income, the 
larger the percentage spent for per- 
sonal health services—Health In- 
formation Foundation. 


Quple 
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IDEAS—16 

Every now and then you hear 
about business that has failed “be- 
cause of lack of sufficient working 
capital.” Usually, that refers to 
lack of money. 

More often, failures result from 
lack of mental capital. There are 
people who live beyond their in- 
tellectual capital. They attempt to 
do that for which they are unfit be- 
cause they lack needed ideas. 

It may be difficult to get suffi- 


FES aes 


| Qu scrap book | 
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One essentially accurate, but 
somewhat unceremonious obser- 
ver has termed Marshal Frrp- — 
AND Focu “the Ike of ’1g!” | 
We now mark the 105th anniv | 
of the birth of this great | 
French leader (Oct 2, 1851). | 
Marshal Foch, noted for suc- | 
cinct reports, issued this dis- — 
patch at the 2nd Battle of the 
Marne, in 1918: ' 

“My center is giving way; my 
right is pushed back; situation 
excellent. I am attacking.” 


cient financial capital. It is never 
difficult to get intellectual capital. 
All that is needed is the desire and 
the purpose. — Wright Line, hm, 
Wright Line, Inc. 


INFORMATION—17 

There are disturbing reports 
about the state of our information, 
reports that 3 out of 10 voters are 
unaware of almost every major 
problem in for’gn affairs and that 
only 25 out of every 100 voters can 
be considered even reasonably well- 
informed. That is a measure of the 
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task that we confront. For an in- 
formed opinion is a weapon with- 
out which we cannot be truly arm- 
ed, a torch without which we can- 
not find our way thru the darkness. 
—LeEsTER MARKEL, Sunday Editor, 
N Y Times, addressing 3rd Nat'l 
Editor-Educator Conference, N Y. 


LANGUAGE—18 

By very token of the complexities 
of modern life there never was a 
time when microscopic accuracy 
was more imperative than it is to- 
day; never the period when the 
consequences of loose and indefin- 
ite expression could be more haz- 
ardous. The wrong word—the word 
that does not say scrupulously what 
is meant—may prove to be a dic- 
tional atom bomb capable of dam- 
aging or undoing things of vastly 
greater import than mere cities on 
a mere plane—JOHN B OPDYCKE, 
Mark My Words (Harper). 


LEADERSHIP—19 

The mob is a sort of bear; while 
your ring is thru its nose, it will 
even dance under your cudgel; but 
should the ring slip, and you lose 
your hold, the brute will turn and 
rend you.—JaNE PorrTeR, quoted in 
Argonaut. 


“ ” 


Others will follow your footsteps 
easier than they will follow your 
advice.—Advance. 


LIFE—Living—20 

Biology defines life as “the meta- 
bolic activity of protoplasm.” But 
there are times when it seems even 
worse than that. —Source unknown. 

The young man who says the 
world owes him a living becomes 
the old man who blames the world 
for his failure.—Tit-Bits, London. 


MARRIED LIFE—21 

Married people should be sweet- 
hearts; but more important, they 
should be tolerant companions, giv- 
ing, taking, and sharing. Two peo- 
ple who won’t cease to love each 
other even if the house is messy, 
the wife occasionally swathed in 
blue jeans hitched together with a 
safety pin, the man at times un- 
shod and unshaved. These comfort- 
able realities supply the salt to the 
relationship, which is just as im- 
portant as the sugar. The woman 
who keeps her husband in her arms 
flavors his life with both.—Mar- 
JORIE HoLMEs, “Keep Your Husband 
In Your Arms,” Family Circle, 8-’56. 


POLITICS—22 

Politics in this day and age is 
very much like the game of football. 
Get your opponent down, stamp 
him in the face, and then when 
time is called, kiss him on both of 
his bloody cheeks and tell him that 
you had nothing against him per- 
sonally, that he merely got in your 
way at a time when you wanted to 
win the game, and then the papas 
(representing the public) buy the 
new suits and pay the doctor’s bill. 
—K V P Philosopher, hm, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


“ ” 


Aristotle laid down the basic rule, 
not only for candidates for public 
office, but for all men who seek to 
influence public opinion, when he 
said: “Think like a wise man, but 
communicate in the language of the 
people.”—CLEM WHITAKER & LEONE 
Baxter, “Campaign Blunders Can 
Change History,” Public Relations 


Jnl, 8-'56. 
Que 
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Advancing Air Age 

So rapid has been our advance in 
air travel, it is difficult to realize 
that only 20 yrs ago (Sep 30, 1936) 
there was no _ regularly-scheduled 
trans-pacific air service. On this 
date, 3 news reporters (Roslyn Ek- 
ins, N Y World-Telegram; Leo 
Kieran, N Y Times, and Dorothy 
Kilgallen, N Y Evening Jnl,) left N 
Y C to circumnavigate the globe (as 
far as practicable by air) and, on 
the home stretch, participate in a 
test run of the soon-to-be-schedul- 
ed Pan American China Clipper, 
from Manila to San Francisco. 

It was only a few wks later that 
I I Sikorsky, Engineering Mer of 
United Aircraft, took a look into 
the future (but not quite far 
enough) addressing a meeting of 
Engineering Societies in N Y C. 

Mr Sikorsky expressed the then 
general belief that 525 mph was the 
“possible maximum speed for air- 
craft.” (Speeds of more than 3 
times that “maximum” have recent- 
ly been recorded.) In his concluding 
comment Mr Sikorsky (who was, 
and is, one of America’s foremost 
aero engineers) said, “With respect 
to jet propulsion, or rocket-driven 
aircraft I can only say that neither 
of these appear to be around the 
corner.” 

Well, 20 yrs hence, some of our 
current skepticism on, let us say, 
Space travel, may appear equally 


Quse 
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PRAYER—23 

Prayer is not an easy way of get- 
ting what we want, but a very hard 
way of becoming what God wants 
us to be. — Rev Percy L Lomas, 
Christian Advocate. 


PREJUDICE—24 

The man who is prejudiced on 
principle is always a great shock. 
We are able to excuse (if not to 
justify) the mindless ignorant who 
has inherited a snobbish set of 
blueprints detailing whom he shall 
love and not love. But the man who 
hates methodically and who is will- 
ing to adduce a whole series of (as 
he thinks) rational arguments to 
support his viciousness is a sur- 
prise as well as an abomination.— 
Leo Brapy, quoted in New Outlook. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—25 

Once upon a time there was a 
little girl who always said “thank 
you” at birthday parties; who called 
friends of the family “Aunt” Helen 
and “Uncle” Jim; and who passed 
out free cookies the day her lemon- 
ade stand opened. When this little 
girl grew up she didn’t go to heav- 
en. She went into public relations. 
And learned that what to her had 
always been unconscious art is now 
classified as a science—“the engi- 
neering of consent”—worth a hun- 
dred a wk to her and millions in 
goodwill to her clients—Mary ANN 
Guitar, “The Million Dollar Science 
of the Smile,” Mademoiselle, 9-’56. 


RELIGION—26 

Religion is the very center of hu- 
man life, not merely penicillin to 
be used when fever runs high— 
Bishop Pau B Kern, Methodist 
Bishop of Nashville. 
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Week of Sep 30-Oct 6 





American Home Lighting Fixture 

Month (Oct) 

Cheese Festival (Oct) 
Cranberry Time (Oct) 
Let’s-Go-Hunting (Oct) 
Restaurant Month (Oct) 

Sep 30—Feast of St Jerome. . . 20 
yrs ago today (1936) Dorothy Kil- 
gallen began 1st air circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe by a woman. Dur- 
ing trip (to scout commercial 
routes) she became ist woman to 
fly Pacific West-East; 1st to land 
on Wake Island. (See Gem Box). 


Oct 1—175th anniv (1781) b of Jas 
Lawrence, American naval officer 
in War of 1812 (“Don’t give up the 
ship!”). . . The New Orleans, 1st 
steamboat to navigate the Missis- 
sippi River, arived at New Orleans 
145 yrs ago (1811). . . Death of Jas 
Lick 80 yrs ago (1876) revealed a 
will founding Lick Observatory, Mt 
Hamilton, Cal. . . Rural free de- 
livery of mail was estab 60 yrs ago 
today (1896). 


Oct 2—125th anniv (1831) b of 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, American 
journalist, pioneer advocate of phil- 


osophy “public office is a public 
trust.” ... 105th anniv (1851) b of 
Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of 
France; Commander in Chief of 


Allied Armies in World War IT. 


Oct 3—Feast of St Therese of 
Lisieux (“the Little Flower of 
Jesus”) . Miles Standish, mili- 
tary leader of Pilgrims, d 300 yrs 
ago today (1656)... “The (Russian) 


enemy is broken and will not rise 
again,” Adolf Hitler told the Ger- 
man people 15 yrs ago today (1941). 


Oct 4—Feast of St Francis of 
Assisi. . . 95th anniv (1861) b of 
Frederick Remington, American 
painter of the pioneer West. . . 95 
yrs ago (1861) U S signed a con- 
tract for bldg the 1st ironclad tur- 
reted naval vessel, the Monitor — 
soon to become historically famed 
in Civil War, in an engagement 
with the Merrimac. (Actually, the 
monitor was a type of vessel, rather 
than a name applied to one specific 
craft. They were so named by their 
inventor, Capt Ericson, because 
they were to be “severe monitors” 
to leaders of opposing forces. A 
number of monitors were built, but 
the lst, which engaged the Merri- 
mac, was never officially christen- 
ed.) 


Oct 5—75 yrs ago (1881) 1st In- 
ternat’l Cotton Exposition opened 
at Atlanta. . . lst radio broadcast 
of a World Series baseball game 
was made from N Y C 35 yrs ago 
(1921). Giants played Yankees. 


Oct 6—Nat’l Newspaperboy Day. 

. 420th anniv (1536) b of Wm 

Tyndale, leader of Reformation; 

lst to translate New Testament in- 
to English. 


Que 
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Uncle Sam is easily the world’s 


most prolific check-writer. Some 
236 million blue-green mementos 
from the Treasury Dep’t will be is- 
sued to individuals in the current 
fiscal yr. Actually, no one knows 
how many persons regularly receive 
direct payments from the Fed’l 
Gov't. The known number getting 
various kinds of compensation 
comes to more than 22 million, or 
about 13% of the population. But as 
the Wall St Jni points out in a re- 
cent survey, the figure clearly in- 
cludes some duplication; an indi- 
vidual may draw two or more forms 
of compensation. For example, a 
farmer may participate in the soil 
conservation program and at the 
same time draw certain benefits as 
a@ war veteran. 

Many of us, at one time or an- 
other, are beneficiaries of a period- 
ic Gov’t boon. A farmer may sell 
vegetables to Uncle Sam; a lawyer 
or a doctor may get a refund on his 
income tax. But the vast drain on 
the Treasury is represented by reg- 
ular payments to individuals, at de- 
finitely stated periods. 

Who gets this money? Five broad 
categories acc’t for the bulk of the 
dispensations: Fed’l civilian em- 
ployes; military personnel; farmers 
(soil conservation payments, etc); 
veterans (compensation, pensions, 
various benefits) relief clients (who 
receive payments in conjunction 
with state and local bodies). 


Que 
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RELIGION—27 

Just as our individual homes taken 
together, make up our neighbor- 
hood, so I believe that our individ- 
ual religious convictions, when 
blended together, can become a 
moving symphony whose over-all 
theme is the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. — Dr J 
RICHARD SNEED, Good Business. 


SALESMANSHIP—28 

The head of a successful real es- 
tate business was asked how he can 
size up his young salesmen so well. 

“When they wear out their shoes 
before the seat of their trousers,” 
he said, “I know they’re making the 
right contact.”—Automoiive Service 
Digest. 


SERVICE—to Others—29 

In a small lab’y in Bombay, In- 
dia, there is a statue to the memory 
of Dr. Ronald Ross, whose life-long 
labors led to the discovery of the 
cause of malaria and its cure. On 
a plaque at the base of his statue 
are these words. “Because one in- 
spired individual by the name of 
Dr Ronald Ross lived and labored, 
millions of grateful people who do 
not even know his name are now 
enjoying life.’"—R Roy Keaton, Di- 
rector-Gen’l, Lions Internat’l, “You 
are Important,” Lions Mag, 9-’56. 


SUCCESS—30 

Success is the ability to make 
more money to meet obligations you 
wouldn’t have if you didn’t have so 
much money.—Bruce Magazine, hm, 
E L Bruce Co. 


“ ” 


Successful people don’t believe in 
miracles although many of them 


should. — Jrean Cocreau, French 
writer, Weltbild, Munich (QuvuoTE 
translation). 
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TRAVEL—31 

It has been said that the best 
way to know one’s country is to 
travel abroad. For how can a deer 
know what woods are like unless, 
at least once, he can get out of 
woods; how can fish understand 
the sea, unless some times he goes 
flying . . . In traveling abroad we 
learn to know not only our own 
country but ourselves in a new rela- 
tion—Joyce Cary, “Party of One,” 
Holiday, 9-’56. 

On those pkg trips in which 
everything is said to be “included,” 
it is well to remember that “every- 
thing” does not include hairdos, 
gifts, liquor, candy, post cards, 
medicine, doctor bills, shoeshines, 
corn plasters, extra curricular night 
life—William Feather Magazine. 


WORK—Pride—32 

The pay envelope falls far short 
of explaining why the captain goes 
down with his ship; why the nurse 
faces death with her patient; why 
the coal-miner risks his life in gas 
and under a _ treacherous roof. 
There is, deep in every human 
breast, the desire to be respected 
by his fellowmen. He knows that to 
be good in his craft means a long 
step in getting respect for himself. 
It is well to remember that recog- 
nition of a human soul is the most 
important kind of recognition in 
the world.—Along the Way. 


WORLD RELATIONS—33 

It is permissible for a man to be 
an American first; it is inexcusable 
for him to be an American first and 
last. We are citizens of the world. 
No longer can we dismiss poverty, 
injustice, or exploitation anywhere 
in the world by saying, “That’s 
their funeral.” It’s liable to be ours, 
too.—CuHas B Temp.Leton, Chaplain. 





Our faithful friends, the world 
around, are continually enriching 
our treasure chest with charming 
bits of gossip and gossamer that 
serves no Practical Purpose. So, 
just for a change of pace, let’s pass 
along a few choice items; 

A correspondent who wormed her 
way into the confines and confi- 
dences of Christian Dior, relates 
that the Great Designer has an en- 
gaging list of sobriquets to describe 
sundry types encountered in the 
haute couture. One in particular— 
“hirondelle”—fascinates us. This is 
the type that attends all showings, 
gives attentive eye and ear—but 
never buys anything. (Hirondelle is 
French term for familiar bird, the 
swallow.) 


The better-bred dogs in West 
Berlin are rarely lost—or at any 
rate they don’t stay lost. Each wears 
about his neck a leather sack con- 
taining a tag bearing owner’s name, 
address, telephone, plus (and this is 
the gimmick) 20 pfennigs. Kindly 
stranger picks up the stray, puts 
him aboard a trolley; conductor 
makes delivery. or notifies owner. 

Progress presents problems. Rus- 
sia, damming its great rivers to pro- 
duce electric power, is making 
things tough for sturgeon. Result: 
threatened caviar famine. 
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A man was driving along a coun- 
try road when he saw smoke 
and flames coming from a farm 
house. Rushing up to the door, he 
shouted to the elderly woman who 
ans’red it: “Your house is on fire!” 

“On what?” the lady asked. 

“On fire!” he shouted. “Your 
house. It’s burning down!” 

Cupping her hand behind her ear, 
the lady leaned toward him. “I 
didn’t quite get that.” 

“Your house is burning!” he 
roared in her ear. 

“Oh,” she said. “Is that all?” 

“Well,” the startled man said, 
“that’s all I can think of at the 
moment.”—Husu Scott, Today. a 


When P T Barnum was trying to 
enlist Indians for his “Wild West” 
show, he took his circus out into 
the Wild West. 

For one of the Ist acts staged to 
show the Indians his amazing en- 
tourage, Barnum used his fine, im- 
ported European knife-thrower. A 
little lady stood up against a back- 
board, the knife-thrower took care- 
ful aim and plunked the big knife 
right next to her pink ear-lobe. 

Instantly, all the Indians got up 
and left the tent. Desperately, Bar- 
num ran after a chief to ask why. 

“Bah,” said the chief. “Him miss 
target.”—Jas S Pooter, Detroit Free 
Press. b 


Que 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


FRANCES RODMAN 


The recruit reported to the 
army doctor with a vague acc’t 
of shooting pains, dizziness and 
loss of appetite. The doctor sus- 
pected there was little wrong; 
a hunch verified by detailed ex- 
amination. 

“There’s nothing the matter 
with you but a cold,” said the 
medic. “I’ll give you some pills 
for it.” 

Putting the medicine in an 
envelope, he concluded: “I’m 
surprised you’d report in for a 
little thing like that. In civilian 
life you probably would have 
behaved quite differently.” 

“You're right,” agreed the re- 
cruit. “In civilian life I’d have 
sent for you!” 


ee 
47 





A young lady who had ret’d from 
a tour thru Italy with her father 
informed a friend that he liked all 
the Italian cities, but most of all he 
loved Venice. 

“Ah, Venice, to be sure!” said the 
friend. “I can readily understand 
that your father would like Venice 
with its gondolas and St Mark’s 
and Michelangelos.” 

“Oh, no,” the young lady inter- 
rupted, “it wasn’t that. He liked it 
because he could sit in the hotel 
and fish from the window.”—JErry 
Lynn, American Mercury. c 








» @ 





A millionaire railroader and 
founder of a univ suffered financial 
reverses in his later yrs. His wife 
therefore expressed surprise at the 
long list of bequests he included in 
the will he was showing her. 

“You don’t have that much mon- 
ey, do you?” she asked. 

“No,” admitted the railroader, 
“but a man in my position could 
searcely leave less.”—Bellefontaine 
(O) Examiner. d 


“ ” 


“Yes, my Albert is one in a hun- 
dred,” boasted the teen-ager. 

“Really?” asked a friend. “How 
do you manage to keep him from 
knowing about the other 99?” — 
Montreal Star. e 


“ ” 


There’s a story about a Spring- 
field (Ill) man whose brother-in- 
law was an enthusiastic addict of 
Peoria’s principal product. One eve- 
ning the Springfield man said, 
“Come on, Joe, let’s go for a ride,” 
and they went up to Peoria where 
they could look down upon the 
acres and acres of lights of Hiram 
Walker and Nat’l Distillers and 
Century Distilling corn whiskey 
factories, and he said, “Now, look, 
Joe, you can see you _ haven't 
got a chance of drinking all the 
bourbon they can make.” And Joe 
shook his head sadly. “Gosh,” he 
said, “maybe you're right.” Then 
he brightened. “But, brother, you 
got to admit I’ve got ’em working 
nights.”—CLype Brion Davis, “IIl- 
inois,” Holiday, 9-’56. f 


QUIPS 


Seems as tho this country has al- 
ways been fighting Reds—skins, 
coats, or Russians!—S S Bp e. 


“ ” 


Before you complain about Amer- 
ica, remember it’s the only place 
where people don’t want to move to 
another country.—ADRIAN ANDERSON. 

One of the troubles with civiliza- 
tion is that by the time something 
becomes popular priced, it isn’t 
popular any more.——Dan BENNETT. 

The real trouble with money is 
that you can’t use it more than 
once.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


“ ” 


The trouble with the person with 
communist leanings is that he has 
the wrong slant——JONATHAN FIx. 


“ ” 


You’re a good loser if you can 
grip the winner’s hand without 
wishing it was his throat. — Hau 
CHADWICK. 


“ ” 


In the language of flowers, the 
yellow rose means friendship, the 
red rose means love—and the or- 
chid usually means business—D O 
FLYNN. 

Middle class: 
—Cy N PEACE. 

In this complicated world, horse 
sense is hardly enough, even for 
horses—CaROLINE CLARK. 
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the near-do-wells. 








The wife suing for divorce was 
telling her troubles in court. “We 
were happy for a yr, Your Honor, 
and then the baby came.” 

“Boy or girl?” inquired the judge. 

“Girl,” the woman repl’d, “big, 
fat, blonde, and painted, and she 
moved in right next door.”—Wood- 
en Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Cooperage 
Industries of America. g 


“ ” 


A small girl went to church with 
her grandmother. When the collect- 
ion plate was passed, the youngster 
gazed at the assortment of bills 
and change and then quietly de- 
posited her dime. 

When they arrived home she re- 
marked in bewilderment, “I don’t 
know why some people had to pay 
a dollar in church. I got a good seat 
for only a dime.”—Capper’s Wkly. 

h 


“ ” 


The battered motorist slowly 
came to. “Where am I?” he asked. 

“Take it easy, sir,” said the nurse. 
“You're in 114.” 

Still doubtful, the motorist asked, 
“Room or cell?”—Louisville Courier- 
Jnl Mag. i 


Mrs Gotrox was a little shaken 
when her car left the rd and land- 
ed in a deep ditch. As the wrecking 
truck hauled her out and shortly 
deposited the mangled vehicle on 
the shop floor she phoned her hus- 
band. Diplomatically she reminded 
him, “Remember that you wanted 
the wheel alignment checked? Well, 
I’ve just had the tow-in taken care 
of for you.” — Automotive Service 
Digest. j 


Qué 
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Presidential candidate Adlai Stev- 
enson, at the conclusion of a recent 
talk before the San Francisco Press 
Club, turned to the chmn, confes- 
sed he had talked too long, and 
said: “I feel like the little girl who 
knew how to spell ‘banana’ but 
didn’t know when to stop.”—-CLEM 
WHITAKER & LEONE BAXTER, “Cam- 
paign Blunders Can Change His- 
tory,” Publications Jnl, 8-’56. k 


“ ” 


Before the trial started, a judge 
was attempting to talk a couple out 
of filing for divorce. He asked the 
woman: “Why do you wish to di- 
vorce your husband?” 

“Because of several trifles,” she 
replied. 

“Well, that’s hardly enough to 
grant you a divorce,” the jurist ob- 
served, somewhat harshly. 

“It'll be enough,” the woman re- 
plied confidently, “when I give you 
the names of the women he was 
trifling with.”—-KEN SHIVELY. 1 


“ ” 


“How do you like my hat?” asked 
the wife innocently, as she preened 
herself before the mirror. 

“It looks silly,” said her tactless 
husband. “Why don’t you take it 
back?” 

“Oh, I can’t take it back,” said 
the wife. “You see, it’s my old one. 
But I can go buy another.”—Wall 
St Jnl. m 


“ ” 


In the midst of her first driving 
lesson, Mrs Williams complained to 
her husband: “Geo, the little mir- 
ror up there isn’t right.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” queried 
the husband. 

“I can’t see a thing in it but the 
car behind!”—Tit-Bits, London. n 


















Richard Armour 


Jungle Jingle 
Explorer Finds Jungle Natives’ 
Manners Better Than Ours.—News- 
paper headline. 


In the Jungle you will always 
Find good manners in your host, 

Though they may not be exactly 
As approved by Mrs Post. 


For he never keeps his hat on 
In the house, you'll note with 
pride, 
Though the reason may, of course, 
be 
That he wears no hat outside. 


If a woman guest should enter, 
Say the lady from next door, 
Does he keep his chair? Of course 
not, 
Since he’s sitting on the floor. 


When he’s eating, he will never 
Use a spoon for fork. (Its done.) 

For, quite unconfused, the native 
Hasn’t heard of either one. 


In the jungle he won’t bungle 
When it comes to what to wear. 

He’s at ease when in a loincloth 
At whatever the affair. 


And besides his faultless manners 

He will have, in case of strife, 
A blow-gun, poisoned arrows, 

And a newly-sharpened knife. 

99 

A female battleaxe said to her 
lawyer, “And you might warn my 
husband that if he misses a single 
alimony payment, TI’ll repossess 
him!”—Capper’s Wkly. o 





Two men who were partners in 
business made it a policy to agree 
on every major decision ‘that af- 
fected the running of their com- 
pany. One day their secretary quit 
to get married and they were both 
interviewing applicants for the po- 
sition. 

One huge Amazonian female had 
several excellent references, but 
the partners didn’t show too much 
enthusiasm after she waddled out 
of the office. They sat there, look- 
ing at each other, until one of them 
said: 

“There’s too much of her, in the 
first place.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the other partner, 
“and that goes for the second place 
too!”—Dan BENNETT. Pp 


Wedding arrangements were be- 
ing completed by the pastor in a 
Southern State. 

“There’s just one thing more,” 
the bride’s mother said. “For the 
wedding service we’d like to use 
your Cadillac.” 

The pastor was slightly taken a- 
back. “I’ve just gotten a new car,” 
he repl’d, “but it’s not a Cadillac.” 

“That’s not what I meant,” the 
woman told him. “I mean the boy 
who lights the candles.”—Lutheran. 

Qa 


An embittered older employee of 
a firm, reputed for the rapid ad- 
vancement of its younger men, pre- 
vailed on the owner of a bar adja- 
cent to the bldg to post the follow- 
ing: 

“No vice presidents served at this 
bar unless accompanied by their 
parents.”—Erhaust. r 


Qué 
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Spokesman for Democratic Nat’l 
Committee: “We took a special poll 
among farmers on the question: 
“What do you call the Republican 
Party?’ This poll will be resumed 
as soon as the field crew of lady 
interrogators can be replaced with 
male questioners.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Jas Scati, spokesman for Custom 
Tailors Guild, deploring “sloppi- 
ness’* of certain male celebrities: 
“T think there ought to be a law... 
requiring Elvis Presley, Marlon 
Brando and others to dress pro- 
perly”. 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


If you have a new house that 
doesn’t yet have a garage, or if you 
have a one-car garage and 2 cars, 
you may be dreading the idea of 
leaving the car exposed to the win- 
ter weather. (That’s right, it’s com- 
ing—and fairly soon, too.) There’s 
a portable “garage” to protect cars 
against bad weather, dust and bugs. 
It’s made from cotton coffted on 
both sides with a polyethylene res- 
in. Cover is thrown over automobile, 
closed with a laced-rope drawstring. 
When not in use, the 258 by 168 
inch garage folds into a pack about 
a ft sq. If not available in local 


stores, write Science News Letter, 
1719 N St, N W, Washington 6, D C. 

Speaking of improbable things 
that are now portable, there’s a 
portable workshop on the mkt. It’s 
really a board with tool-holders, a 
carrying handle, and a base. Put 
tools in position, carry them wher- 
ever you need them, set case down 
—and tools remain handy and in 
plain sight while you work. Carrier 
is 17 by 26 by 9% in’s; finished pine. 
You assemble it yourself from a 
kit. Kit and instructions are $9.95 
from Yield House, N Conway, N H. 








